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Harmodius or Timoleon, Brutus the elder or Brutus the
younger. "When they were told that, by the English law,
the Crown, at the moment of a demise, must descend to the
next heir, they answered that, by the English law, a living
man could have no heir. When they were told that there
was no precedent for declaring the throne vacant, they pro-
duced from among the records in the Tower a roll of parch-
ment, near three hundred years old, on which, in quaint
characters and barbarous Latin, it was recorded that the
Estates of the Realm had declared vacant the throne of a
perfidious and tyrannical Plantagenet. When at length the
dispute had been accommodated, the new sovereigns were
proclaimed with the old pageantry. All the fantastic pomp
of heraldry was there, Clarencieux and Norroy, Portcullis and
Rouge Dragon, the trumpets, the banners, the grotesque
coats embroidered with lions and lilies. The title of King
of France, assumed by the conqueror of Cressy, was not
omitted in the royal style. To us, who have lived in the year
1848, it may seem almost an abuse of terms to call a pro-
ceeding, conducted with so much deliberation, with so much
sobriety, and with such minute attention to prescriptive
etiquette, by the terrible name of Revolution.1

In tlie light of historical facts neither the rhetoric
of Burke nor the rhetoric of Macaulay is unjust. I
will not undertake to hold the balance of success or
failure among the 350 Constitutions which a modern
writer2 declares to have come into existence since the
beginning of this century ; but if we take our stand-

1  Macaulay, History of England, chap. x.    Works, ii. 395,
396.

2  Lieber, Civil Liberty and Self-government.    Introduction.